THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.

CHAP. V.

Import of
the corona-
tion.

As the event of A.D. 800 made an unparalleled impres-
sion on those who lived at the time, so has it engaged the
attention of men in succeeding ages, has been viewed in
the most opposite lights, and become the theme of inter-
minable controversies. It is better to look at it simply as
it appeared to the men who witnessed it. Here, as in so
many other cases, may be seen the errors into which
jurists have been led by the want of historical feeling. In
rude and unsettled states of society men respect forms and
obey facts, while careless of rules and principles. In Eng-
land, for example, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it
signified very little whether an aspirant to the throne was
next lawful heir, but it signified a great deal whether he
had been duly crowned and was supported by a strong
party. Regarding the matter thus, it is not hard to see
why those who judged the actors of A.D. 800 as they
would have judged their contemporaries should have mis-
understood the nature of that which then came to pass.
Baronius and Bellarmine, Spanheim and Conring, are
advocates bound to prove a thesis, and therefore believing
it; nor does either party find any lack of plausible argu-
mentsb. But civilian and canonist alike proceed upon
strict legal principles, and no such principles can be found
in the case, or applied to it Neither the instances cited
by the Cardinal from the Old Testament of the power of
priests to set up and pull down princes, nor those which
shew the earlier Emperors controlling the bishops of
Rome, really meet the question. Leo acted not as having
alone the right to transfer the crown; the practice of
hereditary succession and the theory of popular election
b Baronius, Ann., ad ann. 800; Spanhemius, De jicta translations
BeHarminus, De translations im- imperil; Conringms, De imperio
perii Romani adoersus Illyricvm; Romano Germanico.